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Diversity and Division 


a pome in the light of the oneness of the church in Christ can we understand the dif- 
ference between diversity and division in the church, and their relation to sin. 
There is diversity which is not sinful but good because it reflects both the diversities 
of gifts of the Spirit in the one Body and diversities of creation by the one Creator. But 
when diversity disrupts the manifest unity of the Body, then it changes its quality and 
becomes sinful division. It is sinful because it obscures from men the sufficiency of 
Christ’s atonement, inasmuch as the gospel of reconciliation is denied in the very lives 
of those who proclaim it... . © We ask each other whether we do not sin when we deny 
the sole lordship of Christ over the church by claiming the vineyard for our own, by 
possessing our ‘‘church” for ourselves, by regarding our theology, order, history, nation- 
ality, etc., as our ‘’valued treasures,’’ thus involving ourselves more and more in the 
separation of sin. The point at which we are unable to renounce the things which di- 
vide us, because we believe that obedience to God himself compels to.stand fast—this 
is the point at which we come together to ask for mercy and light. So what we believe 
to be our “‘faithfulness’’ must bring us together at the foot of the Cross. The Cross 
tells us that where the dividing power of sin was most manifest, there God has gained the 
victory. By the same Cross he is able to make all things to work together for good— 
even our divisions. By planting the Cross of Christ in the midst of our divisions we 
believe he will overrule all their sin and make them serve his purpose of unity. (See 
also page 3.)—-FROM THE EVANSTON REPORT ON FAITH AND ORDER. 














Letters to the Editors 





If the Defeat of Union Is Not the Goal— 





A Separate Church? 
To THE OUTLOOK: 

Referring to your report of the Weaver 
ville meeting (OvTLooK, Sept. 6, p. 3), 
paragraph three raises a question. You do 
not directly quote, but your statement 
seems to mean something like this: that 
the group at Weaverville has as its ulti 
mate goal the dividing of the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S., one section to be those who 
are “evangelical,” and the other section 
not “evangelical.” 

Then the “evangelical” group, purged of 
the others, would look forward to a union 
with other truly “evangelical” groups. 
which might be drawn out from present 
relationship with bodies which have large 
elements which are not “evangelical.” 
That would seem to mean not the “Pres 
ervation and Continuation of the South- 
ern Presbyterian Church” so much as the 
formation of a new “Evangelical Presby 
terian Church.” As you do not quote 
their own statement this may be an un 
warranted interpretation. 

If such is their goal and they can ac 
complish it, then perhaps those of us who 
are not “evangelical” according to their 
ideas, can enter into a union to form a 
national Presbyterian Church. 

Maybe I am reading too much into your 
statement 

Cuas. S. Ramsay 
Arlington, Tenn 


*EDITORS’ NOTE—This is the exact 
quotation of the resolution: 

“The ultimate goal of this organization 
is not the defeat of the present plan of 
union between the three larger Presby 
terian bodies in America. Out of this 
awakening there may well come a welding 
of the evangelical forces in all branches 
of American Presbyterianism that could 
be used of God in a testimony far more 
powerful than the weight of numbers or 
that of organization. 


THIS WEEK 


These People Join 
Thousands More 
In Saying... 


Let Presbyterians Reunite!* 
(Continued from last issue) 


Lila Peck Walker Mary S. Billey 
Greensboro, N. C Maggie S. Pamplin 
Mrs. Paul M. Bain 
Mrs. W. T. Baldwin Mrs. Guy L. Akers 
Jr. Mrs. Robert Carson 
Ruth A, Hackman Radford, Va. 





Add My Name- - 


I a a cs es ap niin tiene 


i Nc icincemnntimmnnas 

*A copy of the pamphlet, Let Presbyte- 
rians Reunite! summarizing an editorial se 
ties, with more than 140 signatures, wil! 
be sent free of charge for a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope. Or, 25 for 25¢; $1 
per 100. 


The Presbyterian Outlook 
1 North 6th St., Richmond 19, Virginia 
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‘The immediate necessity for defeating 
the present plan stems from the fact that 
we believe there is to be found in 
all three churches a departure from the 
historic evangelical faith, with a shift in 
emphasis from the essential doctrines of 
Christianity to an emphasis on ecclesias- 
tical organization. It is our conviction 
that the witness of the church is based on 
belief and activated by lives which have 
been thereby transformed.” 

Certain leaders among the opponents of 
union have long expressed their desire to 
bring about such a division of the church 
as Dr. Ramsay suggests—if they were 
given what would seem to them to be a 
full share of the church’s property. 


Former Missionary Writes 
To THE OUTLOOK: 

Please add my name to the growing list 
1 those who are very much in favor of 
union. I have worked with missionaries 
ind ministers of both churches (U.S. and 
USA) and have been a member of presby- 
teries in both. I see no reason against 
union and every reason for it. I believe 
it will be of benefit not only to the border 
synods of both churches, but especially 
to the synods of the Southern Church in 
the Deep South... . 

Jack W. VINSON 
Tulsa, Okla 


Waco Group Is Disclaimed 
ro Ture OUTLOOK: 

The Session of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Waco, Texas. wishes to disas- 
sociate this church completely from the 


Here Are Facts, 
Correcting a Fiction 


(COPY) 
Secretary, The Association for the 
Preservation and Continuation of the 
Southern Presbyterian Church: 

Is this a sample of accurate and honest 
exegesis? (next column) 

Or can it be that you have not read the 
Plan of Union? 

Look again at Concurrent Declaration 
6, which describes the Special Committee 
on Consolidations. “. .. shall be charged 
with the following duties: (a) To make 
recommendations ... (b) To make rec- 
ommendations ... (ce) To study ... and 
make recommendations (d) to pro- 
Rs 

Surely you know that there is a world 
of difference in Presbyterian courts be- 
tween “recommendation” and “final dis- 
position” or “disposition of all our boards 
und agencies.” 

And why did you fail to advertise that 
this committee would have 20 representa- 
tives from the 244 million communicants, 
20 trom the 750,000 and 20 from the 300,- 
000—and that any 16 votes would prevent 
the committee from getting the necessary 
% affirmative vote on any matter to be 
proposed to the Assembly? 

This kind of “exegesis” certainly makes 
some of us skeptical, to say the least. 
about the accuracy of other information 
und interpretations that come from the 
same sources! 

H. B. STREATER 
Marlin, Texas. 


so-called, “Presbyterian Laymen” organ 
ization, Box 404, Waco, Texas. 

The Session wishes to state that there 
is no connection whatsoever between this 
zroup and the First Presbyterian Church, 
Waco, Texas. 

This disavyowal is not to be taken as 
indicating the position of the church on 
Union, either pro or con. 

Done in the regular meeting of the Ses 
sion, September 8, 1954. 

T. K. Lacow, Clerk of the Session 
Waco, Texas 


Choral Response 
lo THE OUTLOOK: 

Having the choir sing “Hear our prayer, 
O Lord,” after the minister has prayed 
in Jesus’s name... 

Personally, I feel nothing should be 
:dded. In Jesus’ name is sufficient. Let 
the minister close with Amen. The choir 
may want to sing something before the 
prayer or after it, but it is certainly not 
necessary to try and include it in the 
prayer. This practice is not confined to 
our Presbyterian Church; it has gotten 
into other churches. Is it good theology? 

T. SHEP CT. ARK 
\ugusta, Ga. 


Eight Months Record 


Benevolences received by Assembly 
agencies, reported through August 31, 
ire given here. Percentages indicate the 
proportion of the approved budget re- 
ceived to that date. 

Annuities and Relief (Atlanta) $121, 
889; 27%. 

Christian Education (Richmond) 3$147,- 
379; 30%. 

Church Extension (Atlanta) $366.026; 
29.83%. 

General Fund 
30.4%; 
37.6%. 

World Missions (Nashville) $1,474,565; 


51.29%. 


(Atlanta) $217,867; 
Interchurch Agencies, $8,276; 


If They Gave the Facts, 
Would It Hurt Their Cause? 


This is the Sept. 1 statement which Mr 
Streater (next column) corrects. 


WE DO NOT SIGN BLANK CHECKS! 


There is before the church a proposed 
Plan of Union. Despite the fact that this 
plan has been sixteen years in the making 
it completely fails to tell us some of the 
most vital things contracting parties 
should know NOW. 

In the plan is provision for the election 
of a Special Committee on Consolidations, 
composed of sixty men and women. To 
this group is entrusted the disposition of 
all our boards and agencies. 

From all over the church word is com 
ing that men who theoretically approve of 
union do not intend to sign any such 
blank check. They regard the work we 
are now doing entirely too vital and im 
portant—work which is the result of years 
of experience, labor and prayer, and pol- 
icies which have come from the life’s ex- 
perience of thousands of individuals—to 
jeopardize its future by turning it over 
to a comparatively small group for final 
disposition. 

We do not sign blank checks. 

—THE ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
PRESERVATION AND CONTINUATION 
OF THE SOUTHERN PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH. 
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Laymen in N. C. Area 
Hold “Surprise Meeting” 


Approximately 150 Presbyterian lay- 
men held what was called ‘‘a surprise 
meeting” in Burlington, N. C., recently 
to oppose Presbyterian reunion. A spokes- 
man claimed that it was the first organ- 
ized opposition to the merger in the 
South, though what was meant by this 
was not clear unless it is a part of larger 
strategy being followed. Some cppo- 
nents of reunion have been organized for 
many years. 

E. W. Thompson, Jr., of Greensboro, 
who was elected co-chairman said the 
meeting was arranged by eight laymen 
without the knowledge of any Presby- 
terian ministers. He said they mailed 
notices of the meeting to several hundred 
laymen in the area. 


Columbia Vote 


The congregation in the First church, 
Columbia, S. C., voted 126-31 in opposi- 
tion to union following a_ presentation 
there by Paul D. Hastings, Reidsville, 
N: C., and Colonel Francis Pickens Mil- 
ler, Charlottesville, Va. 

The resolution was introduced at the 
close of the meeting by Charles B. El- 
liott, a Columbia attorney, who represent- 
ed his Session at the meeting of Congaree 
Presbytery the following week. There 
was little discussion of the motion 

Congaree, then, a few days later, fol- 
lowed the course which had been pre- 
dicted, voting 43-5 against the proposed 
union and an overture was approved ask- 
ing discontinuance of all efforts looking 
toward union 


F. C. Fry Is Head of 
W.C.C. Central Committee 


Evanston, Iti. (RNS)—Franklin 
Clark Fry, president of the United Lu- 
theran Church in America, was elected 
chairman of the World Council of 
Churches’ Central Committee at a meet- 
ing here following the close of the Coun- 
cil’s Second Assembly. 

Ernest A. Payne, general secretary of 
the Baptist Union of Great Britain and 
Ireland, was: named vice-chairman, and 
W. A. Visser ’t Hooft of Geneva, Switzer- 
land, was re-elected general secretary. 

Also appointed by the newly-elected 
90-member policy-making Central Com- 
mittee was a 20-man executive commit- 
tee, representing churches in various parts 
of the world 


North Sixth St.. Richmond 19, Virginia 








He Is Faithful Still 


(Continued from cover) 


When churches, in their actual 
historical situations, reach a point 
of readiness and a time of deci- 
sion, then their witnessing may 
require obedience unto death. 
They may then have to be pre- 
pared to offer up some of their 
accustomed, inherited forms of 
life in uniting with other churches 
without complete certainty as to 
all that will emerge from the step 
of faith. Otherwise, acts of ap- 
parent reunion might be merely 
acts of calculated self-aggran- 
dizement and a betrayal of the 
true calling of the church. But 
when churches have been ready 
in this sense ‘’to die with Christ,”’ 
they have found that he who 
raised Jesus from the dead is 
faithful and powerful still. 


—FROM THE EVANSTON REPORT ON 
FAITH AND ORDER. 











The meeting here authorized a three- 
man committee to convey to non-member 
churches of the World Council, includ- 
ing churches in Soviet Russia, three 
major Assembly pronouncements. 


These were the Assembly’s actions ex- * 


pressing concern over religious persecu- 
tion in some countries, calling for a 
worldwide ban on atomic and hydrogen 
hombs, and appealing to churches in 
countries between which tension exists 
to explore views for better understanding 
with each other and thus “promcte the 
reconciliation of nations.” 

Named to the special committee were 
Dr. Fry, Dr. Visser *t Hooft and G. K. A. 
Bell, Anglican bishop of Chichester, 
Eng., and an honorary World Council 
president. 

They will consider “suitable means” of 
transmitting the Council pronouncements 
to non-member churches, asking them 
to forward the statements to their govern- 
ments. 

Tt was apnounced that publication had 
been arranged in the United States for 
an official report of the Second Assembly 
and that the volume will be available 
about next spring. 

Geneva. Switzerland, will be the host 
city to the Central Committee’s next 
meeting, Aug. 2-9, 1955. 


MISSISSIPPI MEETING 


Home and Assembly’s 
Action Worry Synod 


An orphanage and an effort to abolish 
the Assembly’s committee that reported 
on segregation featured the meeting of the 
Synod of Mississippi at Belhaven Col- 
lege in Jackson. 

Problems involving the control of Pal- 
mer Orphanage have troubled the synod 
for a long time. The institution was es- 
tablished by the First church in Colum- 
hus which, about 50 years ago, gave the 
synod two-thirds of the trustees and title 
to the property. The Columbus church 
required, however, that the home could 
not be moved without the unanimous ap- 
proval of the Columbus trustees. At that 
time part of the Synod of Louisiana was 
within the bounds of Mississippi. For 
some years Louisiana, supposedly with 
one-third control, had only one trustee. 
Recently Louisiana, Mississippi andthe 
Columbus church have each had five 
trustees. 

When the present administration at 
the home began it was faced with a run- 
down plant and the need for capital funds 
for rebuilding—or removal. Louisiana 
interests want the home moved and its 
last synod began a movement designed to 
establish its own home or form a partner- 
ship with some other institution, since the 
Columbus trustees still oppose moving the 
home. 

After extended debate, the Synod of 
Mississippi instructed its Moderator to 
visit the Columbus Session and to urge 
the church to relinquish its control of 
Palmer and its objection to removal. On 
November 4 the synod will hear a report 
on the visit. 

The man who will make the visit is 
John K. Johnson, pastor at Oxford, who 
was elected Moderator over John Reed 
Miller of the First church, Jackson. 


Missouri Letter? 

Except for a statement by G. T. Gil- 
lespie on union, that question did not 
come before the meeting. Dr. Gillespie 
has been Mississippi’s representative on 
the Assembly’s committee on union and 
he outlined his own personal reasons for 
his long fight against union. 

The communication from the Synod of 
Missouri (OvuTLOOK: July 5) addressed 
to all synods was not presented to the 
body by the stated clerk. 

The Bay Street church of Hattiesburg 
directed efforts in the svnod meeting to- 








ward abolition of the General Assembly's 
Council on Christian Relations which, at 
the Assembly's request, brought in the 
report condemning segregation which the 
last Assembly adopted. Whether the Bay 
Street church also thinks the Assembly 
should be abolished because it approved 
the measure was not indicated. Its reso- 
lution wanted the council abolished be- 
cause, it was said, it is ‘‘using money 
from the synod to propagate ideas for- 
was made 
particularly to support of the Supreme 
Court action on the public schools and 
the Assembly's call to admit Negroes to 
the church’s colleges. 

The pastor of the Bay Street church is 
R. D. Littleton, who made one of the 
few talks heard in the Assembly in oppo- 
Chief 
ally in the synod meeting, however, was 
Dr. Gillespie who spoke for 35 minutes 
and was roundly applauded by most of 
the members. Dr. Gillespie charged that 
1936 there has been 
emphasis upon political and social mat 
This 
he said, is because the Council on Chris 
tian increasing 
hody of ministers in the church who have 
departed from the “true mission of the 


eign to our own.” Reference 


sition to the segregation measure. 


since an increasing 


ters in General Assemblv meetings. 


Relations represents an 


church,” and especially the conception of 
the church as it was when it broke with 
the Northern church this de 
parture has become so powerful and in- 
fluential, he said, it is time to take action 
that will recall and restore! The Bay 


MODERATOR’S ITINERARY 


Here is the itinerary of the General 
Assembly's Moderator, Wade H. 
through December. 


SECAUSE 


Boggs, 


Sept. 24, 
W. Va. 

Sept. 28, Peachtree 
men's dinner. 


First church men, Charleston, 


Road ch, Atlanta, 


Oct. 3. Staunton, Va., sesquicentennial 
celebration. 
Oct. 6, S. Highland ch, Birmingham, 


Ala., 7:30, Women of the Synod. 

Oct. 10, First ch, Kingsport, Tenn. 

Oct. 14-17, New Orleans men's conven- 
tion. 

Oct. 22, Druid Hills men, Atlanta. 

Oct. 24, Salisbury. N. C., a.m.; Concord, 
p.m. 

Oct. 26, Annuities and Relief Board, At- 
lanta. 

Oct. 27. Atlanta Presbytery convocation. 

Oct. 51, Davidson College. 

Nov. 4, Assembly's Training School in- 
auguration, Richmond, Va. 

Nov. 7. Agnes Scott College, a.m. 

Nov. 15, Executive Men’s Council, New 
Orleans. 

Dec. 1, 
p.m. 

Dec. 3, Crescent Hill ch, Louisville, Ky., 
men’s dinner. 

Dec. 5, Highland ch, Louisville. 

Dec. 7, North Avenue church, Atlanta. 

Dec. 7-8, General Council, Atlanta. 

Dec. 9, First ch, Rock Hill, S. C., a.m. 
and p.m. 

Dec. 13. Rock Hill. 

Dec. 15, Central ch, 
p.m. 

Dec. 20, First ch, Albany, Ga. 


First ch, San Antonio, Texas, 


Anderson, S. C., 


Street church's overture, he felt, was 
probably the only effective means of 
shewing the church that ‘we in Missis- 
sippi favor calling a halt to our defection 
from our true mission and calling for a 
restoration of our church to its true mis- 
sion which is spiritual, and therefore 
neither political nor social.” 


Lunch Hour Compromise 

The lunch hour probably kept the 
resolution from being adopted. During 
the interval a compromise was agreed 
upon, with the support of Dr. Gillespie. 
This calls for a committee of the synod 
to prepare a statement of the “Scriptural 
views concerning the matter of enforced 
segregation.” This will be reported to 
the special November 4+ meeting. 

During the earlv vears of the life of 
the Assembly’s Committee (then called 
the Committee on Moral and Social Wel- 
fare) it faced an annual struggle for its 
existence. Presbyteries and synods al- 
ways sent up overtures calling for its 
abolition, but in recent vears, after thes 


efforts were routinely and overwhelmingly 
defeated, there have been no calls for 
such action. The fact that the Assembly 
itself approved the Christian Relations 
study appears to some observers to put 
the opponents in a difficult situation since 
the action became not simply the action 
of a small body but that of the church’s 
highest court. 


“The Real Business” 


The synod was summoned to “get on 
with the real business of the church,” 
which, union opponents indicated would 
be possible in a few months when the 
reunion effort is defeated. The Forward 
With Christ program was presented as 
such a challenge, since. the svnod was 
told, ‘‘neither church union nor the issue 
of segregation” stand anywhere near the 
heart of the church’s mission. 

One effort was made to rescind last 
Spring’s action in making Belhaven Col- 
lege a co-educational institution but it 
was defeated. 


To Presbyterians, U. S. 


By MRS. W. 


HE Evanston Assembly of the World 

Council of Churches was a mind- 
stretching and soul-stirring experience. 
Its lessons will be of only temporary 
value, however, unless the Council’s mem- 
her churches can translate them into their 
own living. Among others, it seems to 
me Evanston presents four challenges to 
the Presbyterian Church, U.S. 

First, it must face anew and with hu- 
mility the fact that the Household of 
God includes people of many countries, 
races, languages and cultural heritages. 

Also, it is necessary that there be con- 
sidered prayerfully again our church’s in- 
terpretation of the Bible and its standards 


MRS. HOPPER, who was a Presbyterian, U. S., 
official delegate to Evanston, is also chair- 
man of the Board of Women’s Work. She 
lives in Louisville, Ky. 


H. HOPPER 

for Christian living. Are we putting 
undue emphasis on matters of smal] im- 
port and too little on the basic essentials 
of the Christian faith? 

Again, since Evanston has demon- 
strated that churches throughout the 
world can have “conversations” together 
in an effort better to understand one an- 
other and to grow together, certainly 
members of the same branch of the Chris- 
tian family, as well as Christians of dif- 
ferent branches living in the same com- 
munity, can talk together and grow to- 
gether into closer fellowship. 

The fourth challenge is this: Our 
church must make its message relevant to 
its young people and men and women 
in their every-day living, on the farms, 


in schools, offices, factories and homes. 


Evaluation of Evanston 
By JOHN R. CUNNINGHAM 


HE second meeting of the World 

Council of Churches in’ Evanston 
was perhaps the most important event 
in American Christianity. “The fact that 
representatives from 48 nations and 163 
Christian bodies, coming literally from 
the ends of the earth, should gather to 
spend over two weeks in fellowship and 
worship and study is itself highly sig- 
nificant. 

Compared to the meeting in Amster- 
dam in 1948 when the organization was 
effected, this meeting manifested growth 
THE president of Davidson College (N. C.), 
Dr. Cunningham was an official delegate to 
the Evanston Assembly of the World Council 
of Churches. 


and marks of maturity. The determina- 
tion to “stay together” was deeper and 
the marks of understanding and mutual- 
itv were clearly discernible. 

Among those representing the churches 
were men and women who are known and 
trusted, not only in their own countries, 
but also in international circles. The 
world mission of the church was clarified. 
The understanding of world problems 
was broadened. International relations 
were strengthened. 

It was a meeting which doubtless will 
have its influence upon the life and work 
of the Protestant Church around the 
world for many vears to come. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 
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The Ecumenical Movement Is Now Firmly Rooted 


HE main impression left by the 

Evanston Assembly of the World 
Council of Churches is that the ‘“‘ecu- 
menical” movement now has a firm root- 
age. 

At the First Assembly in Amsterdam 
-ix years ago the representatives of the 
member-churches declared that they in- 
tended “to stay together.” At the Second 
Assembly in Evanston it became clear 
that the World Council is no longer an 
experiment but a well-established fact. 

It is not too much to say that a far- 
reaching change has taken place which 
affects the life of all the churches with 
the exception of the Roman Catholic 
Church. 

This does not mean that the goal of 
full unity has been reached or that it is 
even in sight. It does mean that there 
is a strong and definite advance in that 
direction and that it is gratefully wel- 
comed. As the Swiss theologian Adolphe 
Keller—a veteran in the movement— 
said, “The tiny ecumenical seed which 
was planted a few years ago has become 
a sturdy oak.” 


There Were Differences 


The measure of unity which appeared 
at Evanston certainly did not overcome 
the serious differences between the mem- 
ber churches—whether in the theological 
realm or in the area of social and poli- 
tical attitudes. The theological differ- 
ences were especially evident in the dis- 
cussion of the main theme, “Christ, the 
Hope of the World.” 

There was no clear meeting of minds 
as to the relative emphasis to be laid 
on the Christian hope as pointing to a 
hetter world here and now and the Chris- 
tian hope as promising a final triumph of 
God beyond our historical scene. There 
was likewise, no solution of the problem 
of inter-communion at the Lord’s Supper. 

Along with the differences in theologi- 
cal interpretation there were those aris- 
ing from the relation of the churches to 
their environing culture. The sharpest 
illustration of this was found in the pres- 
ence of delegates from three areas under 
Communist control, Hungary, Czecho- 
slovakia and East Germany. The very 
fact of their presence, however, testified 
that there is a unity in Christ which is 
deeper than all political separations. 

There was no evasion of the differences, 
no hush-hush policy with reference to 
them, but in all the discussions of the 


CHURCHMEN in this country and abroad are 
now appraising the significance of the recent 
Second Assembly of the World Council of 
Churches at Evanston, Ill. Here Samuel Mc- 
Crea Cavert, American Secretary of the World 
Council, summarizes the achievements of the 
Assembly. Dr. Cavert, one of America’s 
best-known Protestant leaders, was formerly 
general secretary of the National Council of 
Churches. 


SEPTEMBER 27, 1954 


By SAMUEL McCREA CAVERT 


Assembly the delegates from the other 
side of the Iron Curtain gave the impres- 
sion that they were trying to speak as 
Christians, not as partisans of a political 
or economic position. Most of the dele- 
gates from this side of the Curtain seemed 
to recognize that their fellow-Christians 
on the other side are striving to bear a 
Christian witness and to preserve the 
Christian movement under conditions of 
extraordinary difficulty. 


Unity Within Differences 

In general, the spirit of unity at Evan- 
ston in spite of the differences suggests 
that true unity does not mean an absence 
of differences but a way of dealing with 
them. This is obviously true within any 
family circle. The Evanston Assembly 
illustrated the same principle with ref- 
erence to the Christian family as a whole. 

The significance of the World Council 
for dealing with differences in an atmos- 
phere of fellowship was happily illus- 
trated by the reception of two new 
churches into membership. Both were 
South African bodies. One was the 
Dutch Reformed Church of the Cape, 
wholly white. The other was the Bantu 
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Presbyterian Church, wholly colored. 
They took their places by the side of 
each other at the Assembly, although in 
South Africa the prevailing culture keeps 
them strictly apart. 

Another impression left by the As- 
sembly is that the churches in the Coun- 
cil are developing a commendable capa- 
city for self-criticism. This is made 
evident in many ways. 

For one thing, the existence of the 
Council is in itself a reflection of a 
healthy dissatisfaction with divisiveness 
within the Christian family. For another 
thing, there is a frank recognition that 
all the churches have tended to adapt 
themselves too easily to the standards 
of secular society and thereby to weaken 
their distinctively Christian witness. 

This point of view came to clear ex- 
pression in the report of the section on 
evangelism, which concluded that a truly 
evangelistic church must always be con- 
scious of a tension between the Christian 
gospel and a sub-Christian culture. 

The most radical evidence of self- 
criticism had to do with the position of 
the churches with regard to race rela- 


tions. An out-and-out rejection of the 
principle of racial segregation was made, 
especially as applied to the church itself. 
While it was recognized that differing 
historical backgrounds would mean dif- 
ferent processes in applying the prin- 
ciple, no doubt was left that segregation 
must be treated as unacceptable to the 
Christian conscience. 


Advanced Ground 
Several of the reports of the sections 
that studied the relation of the churches 
to contemporary public interests took ad- 
vanced ground as compared with the 
Amste.dam Assembly of six years ago. 
The report on “the Responsible So- 
ciety,” seeking to combine the principle 
of freedom and initiative with respon- 
sibility for social justice, gave ampler 
recognition to the values of “free enter- 
prise” and warned against the dangers 
of too great a concentration of economic 
as well as political power in the state. 
In the realm of international affairs, 
the most important utterance was the 
“appeal” to the governments of the world 
for “the prohibition of all weapons of 
mass destruction, including atomic and 
hydrogen bombs, with provision for in- 
ternational inspection and control, to- 
gether with the drastic reduction of all 
other armaments.” With this was coupled 
an appeal for assurance “that no country 
will engage in or support aggressive or 
subversive acts in other countries.” 
Such statements of the Assembly as 
those on segregation and on weapons of 
mass destruction do not, of course, have 
any ecclesiastical authoritv in the sense 
of defining the position which the mem- 
ber-churches must hold. They do, how- 
ever, have a strong moral authority as 
representing a remarkable consensus of 
judgment in the leadership of the 
Churches in all parts of the world. 


More Representative 

In several respects the Evanston As- 
sembly was more fully representative than 
Amsterdam. The Eastern Orthodox had 
more adequate delegations and played 
more active role. The so-called “voung- 
er churches” occupied a much larger 
place. 

One of the best delegations of all was 
the Indian, with more than fifty outstand- 
ing leaders in attendance. The Latin- 
Americans began to come to the fore and 
one of their number, Methodist Bishop 
Barbieri of Buenos Aires, was elected to 
the praesidium of six. Among the major 
member-churches only the Chinese were 
without representation. 

In summary, it can clearly be said 
that the Council gives increasing evidence 
of being a World Council and not merely 
a council of western Europe and America. 
(RNS) 








EVANSTON REPORT - The Laity (Continued from last week ) 


The Christian in His Vocation 


ill. The Christian Understanding of 

Work 

This gulf between the church and the 
life of the world can be bridged by those 
who have a Christian view of work. 
Certain forms of work may be distin- 
guished. In real life they overlap, and 
there is an element of each in all work. 

(a) In one aspect work is the nec- 
essary ordering of daily life so that hu- 
man needs may be fulfilled and as such 
work begins every morning in farm, fac- 
tory, and home. Such work can under 
good conditions become a source of pro- 
found satisfaction, but it has often be- 
come a drudgery which has led to futility 
and despair. In either case, and perhaps 
especially in the latter, Christians will 
find strength in the confident hope that 
this world will be consummated in the 
Kingdom of Christ. Obedience to the 
divine ordinance of work, doing one’s 
work not as men-pleasers but a> unto 
our Master in heaven, is a deliverance 
from the frustration of men’s efforts; it 
bears the assurance that all honest toil 
derives meaning from this final con- 
summation. Earthly success will not be 
the highest standard by which Christians 
judge their daily work. While they will 
want to insist that work receives a decent 
and just recompense, adequate for the 
worker and his dependents, Christians yet 
know that, whatever may be its reward in 
this life, their labor is not in vain in the 
Lord. 

(b) Furthermore, all honest work is 
service rendered to so lety. Even among 
those who are not Christians, this truth 
is often recognized and is a source of 
gratification. When it is ignored and 
men think only of their rights and not of 
the service which they may render to the 
community they violate their own nature 
increased production or higher rewards 
become ends in themselves. When this 
happens the very rewards of work, greater 
wealth and increased leisure, are wasted 
in selfish enjoyments which bring no ben- 
efit to society at large. ‘The relevance of 
the Christian teaching about service to 
one’s neighbor is obvious here. Every 
human being, worthy or unworthy, be 
comes one’s neighbor and the Christian 
rejoices that in his work he may thus 
however feebly, reflect the goodness ot 
God, who causes his sun to shine and his 
rain to fall on the just and the unjust 
alike. 

(c) Implanted in all men is a desire to 
create new forms of being and of value 
and it is in the work of the very few 
that this power of creation is seen at 
the highest level. ‘These are the indi- 


viduals who transform the face of nature, 


change men’s view of the world, and 
create new forms of value—the great 
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philosophers, scientists, artists, poets, 
craftsmen, and so on. If we speak of 
the work of such men as creative, we must 
do so with the utmost circumspection, 
since it is all too easy for men in their 
pride to say to themselves, “Ye shall be 
as gods.” The biblical writers use the 
word “create” only of God, never of men, 
and they shrink from speaking of man’s 
work as creative. This kind of work 
becomes demonic in its mighty achieve- 
ments as soon as men trust in their own 
power to re-create the world by means of 
their scientific and technical skill. 

Yet, properly understood, man’s spon 
taneous joy in the creative element in 
work is a sign of that freedom for which 
creation longs and of the truth that man 
shall subdue the earth and have dominion 
over it. That his freedom and dominion 
are achieved only in Christ and his 
“new creation” is the profound biblical 
truth to which all human “creative” as 
piration points, even though men often 
do not know this 

God is not only the Creator of the 
world, he is also its Redeemer. The 
Church of Christ is the sphere of God’s 
redemptive work, the new creation which 
is destined to renew the old. Every mem 
ber of the church, and therefore every 
layman, is called by God to witness to 
the reality of this new creation, that is, 
to the redemptive work of Christ, in all 
his work and words and life; this is the 
meaning of Christian vocation in secular 
affairs. Every situation in daily life 
provides an opportunity to respond to this 
call of God. In this way the church 
through the laity becomes the leaven in 
the lump, the constant sign at the center 
of the world’s affairs of the divine mercy 
ind admonition. 

Of course, serious conflicts will arise 
as Christians seek to relate their divine 
vocation to their daily work. Duties to- 
wards dependents, fellow-workers, and 
society frequently conflict with one an- 
other. Work that is socially harmful 
or which thwarts the worker’s senses of 
craftsmanship is an offense to the awak- 
ened conscience, as is also work that is 
relentless drudgery. The use of ma- 
chinery has abolished much (though not 
all) backbreaking toil in industrialized 
But it has as vet hardly affected 
vast agricultural communities in other 
parts of the world, where Christians also 
have to learn to serve God in their work, 
even while that work is still largely 
drudgery. Moreover, the use of machinery 
has created problems as well as solved 
them. 

There is special need for Christian 
consideration of some of the new prob- 
lems in a highly organized industrial 
society. For example, in such societies 


areas, 


today the making of decisions passes into 
the hands of the few at the top of the 
urganization, unless strenuous attempts 
are made to devolve control. Further- 
more, many important decision are not 
personal decisions based on personal re- 
sponsibility, but group decisions based 
on group responsibilities. Both the 
company director and the trade unionist 
act as members of a group. The indi- 
vidual Christian will make his voice 
heard, and a group decision is reached on 
a basis of compromise. He is not of 
course always or necessarily at variance 
with the group. The difficulty arises 
from the fact that the churches are still 
working only with an ethic of individual 
responsibility and have not vet thought 
out the ethics of group responsibility. 

Another matter to which the attention 
of Christians should be directed is the 
way in which work brings men into new 
forms of association with their fellows 
lhe working group often becomes a real 
community in which effective bonds of 
loyalty, fellow-feeling and mutual in 
terest are engendered. Hence it happens 
that a working community in this sens« 
may become opposed to the wider com 
munity around it as it seeks to promote 
its own ends; or perhaps it may be ex 
ploited by the state in its effort to sub 
ordinate the individual and to reduct 
man to the status of a worker and nothing 
more. 

Here again it is necessary that the 
traditional concern of Christian ethics 
with personal morality should be widened 
so that the insights of Christian faith 
may be brought to bear upon this impor- 
tant problem of group behavior. The 
working community must be seen to be 
neither an end in itself nor a means to the 
ends of the state; and its true status and 
character must be defined in the light 
if the Christian understanding of man. 

Because work is a divine ordinance 
for human life, there is an obligation 
upon society to provide all its members 
with opportunity to work. Unemploy- 
ment is not only a problem for econo- 
mists but for all Christian people; the 
Christian view of the nature of work 
lays upon the laity the duty of promoting 
measures which will ensure the oppor- 
tunity of all those who wish to work to 
secure employment. Similarly, the Chris- 
tian will sometimes judge in the light 
of his Christian understanding that the 
structure of his occupation should be 
changed. His divine calling may enable 
him to transcend the framework of secu- 
lar society, but if he is to transform it 
he must associate with his fellows in a 
united struggle to improve working con- 
Labor unions, farmers’ groups, 
professional associations and the like can 
be organs through which a Christian lay- 
man may serve God’s purpose as truly as 
he serves it in what is conventionally 
recognized as “church work.” 


ditions. 
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the Christian should work within such 
groups, or in the political party which 
he deems to be the most useful in com- 
bating social ills, and in this effort he 
is sustained by his hope in Christ. While 
he accepts at its full weight the fact of 
sin in all human ideals and achievements, 
he will not give way to apathy because 
of his Christan hope; nor will he share 
the despair of those who have not this 
hope but are conscious of their insigni- 
ficance in face of the vast processes which 
they seem powerless to change or bend 
to righteous ends. 

The Christian will hold firmly to the 
fact of Christ as the hope of the world, 
and he will therefore view the resources 
of nature not as so much raw material 
to be used entirely as man wills, but as 
God’s gifts to be used responsibly in the 
light of this Christian hope concerning 
the end for which all things were made. 

Thus, all human life and work are 
transformed by hope in Christ. All work 
honestly done, whether undertaken for 
the sake of earning a livelihood, or for 
the sake of the community, or out of 
spontaneous joy in creative effort, has 
genuine value and meaning in the pur- 
pose of God. 

Regarded solely from the standpoint 
of this world, the work which men do is 
of transient worth; even man’s most en- 
during achievements must one day pass 
away. But regarded from the standpoint 
of hope in the coming Kingdom of 
Christ, every act of obedience to God’s 
law possesses abiding significance and 
worth. 

IV. The Ministry of the Laity: How 

Can It Become Effective? 

The time has come to make the min- 
istry of the laity explicit, visible and 
active in the world. The real battles of 
the faith today are being fought in fac- 
tories, shops, offices, and farms, in po- 
litical parties and government agencies, 
in countless homes, in the press, radio 
and television, in the relationships of 
nations. Very often it is said that the 
church should “go into these spheres”’; 
but the fact is, that the church is already 
in these spheres in the persons of its 
laity. 

So far, although in varying degrees, 
our churches have failed to give their 
members the support they need to make 
them effective representatives of the 
church in their working life. Millions 
of men who know they belong in the 
world and speak its language and who are 
also faithful church members are stil] 
looking for the church that will stand 
heside them as they work. Only if our 
churches succeed in being with their 
laity in the struggles of our present 
world will the laity in their turn become 
genuine representatives of the church 
in areas of modern life to which other- 
wise the church has no access. An im- 
mense opportunity is open to the churches 
in the world through their laitv not te 
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be seized for ecclesiastical domination but 
for Christian witness. But this oppor- 
tunity for witness can be seized only if 
there is a change of emphasis and of pre- 
vailing atmosphere in many churches. 

(1) Churches can become preoccupied 
with their own internal organization pro- 
grams and activities to such an extent 
or in such a manner that they fail to grasp 
the importance of Christian witness in 
and through secular organs of society, 
and to encourage their members to par- 
ticipate fully in them. The Christian 
who, for example, throws himself into the 
social and political struggle should be 
actively encouraged and considered a 
gain, not a loss, to the church. 

(2) There is need to change the at- 
mosphere which strikes the newcomer so 
forcibly in many churches, the atmos- 
phere of an old-fashioned, middle-class 
culture, now radically changed in society 
but surviving in the church. A tendency 
to choose the lay leadership of a congre- 
gation from among white-collar workers 
often prevents others, especially young 
industrial workers, from feeling at home 
in the church. 

(3) It is often thought in the church 
that the clergy are the only ones who 
are obliged to walk worthily of their 
Christian calling wherever they may be. 
From the laity a lower standard is tol- 
erated or even expected. The clergy have 
their appointed function in the church, 
the ministry of Word and Sacraments. 
God calls men to this ministry, and every 
Christian needs to ask whether it is to 
this ministry or to the ministry of the 
laity that God’s call comes. but on 
clergy and laitv alike God lays the de 
mand for total commitment to him. The 
ministry of the laity should mean noth- 
ing less than this total commitment of 
all man’s time, deeds and possessions. 

Many people are conscious that they 
are ill-equipped for their task of min- 
istry. The following suggestions are 
put forward with a view to equipping 
them for their task. 

(1) In churches with many recent con 
verts, basic Christian teaching in the 
faith, in prayer, worship and Bible read- 
ing is the first task, proceeding step-by- 
step with Christian witness and obedience 
in the home and daily work. Even in 
long-established congregations it cannot 
be taken for granted that such basic in- 
struction is unnecessary. An active and 
organized laitv could be a menace if it 
were not well instructed in the essentials 
of Christian faith and life. 

(2) Among the laity there will be those 
who by reason of their devotion and gifts 
hold positions of responsibility and in- 
fluence among the rank and file of church 
members. It is of especial importance 
that thev should be able to bring the 
truths of Christian doctrine to bear upon 
the lay experience of life and work in the 
world. Theology is not for clergy only; 
it must be accessible to lav people in a 


form which they recognize as relevant 
and essential to their proper task. 

(3) The clergy need a better acquaint- 
ance with present-day working society, 
both by study and experience, in order 
that they may help their laity and follow 
them with their prayers. Some theologi- 
cal seminaries have already made notable 
progress in this respect. 

(4+) The home should become a place 
where children grow up to regard work 
and occupation as a sphere of Christian 
vocation. In it children can learn to 
recognize God’s voice and obey him when 
he calls. Parents need to learn in the 
church Christian attitudes toward work 
and vocation, and teach them to their 
children in place of the prevailing worldly 
standards of “getting on” or “keeping 
up with the Joneses.” Christian youth 
organizations should reinforce this teach- 
ing by helping young people to choose 
their occupations in the light of Chris- 
tian teaching about vocation. 

(S) Any emphasis on the ministry of 
the laity means not only training but a 
special kind of pastoral care. Laymen 
and women should be encouraged to use 
the pastoral gifts that many of them pos- 
sess. Mutual care of members by each 
other as well as by the clergy is needed 
in the church. Christians have many 
natural opportunities for the pastoral 
care of neighbors, workmates and others. 

(6) Christians from the same or re- 
lated occupations should have some op- 
portunity to meet occasionally. In fel- 
lowship with Christians in similar work 
they can study and discuss common con- 
cerns, including problems of the struc- 
ture of their occupation, in the light of 
Christian faith. This practice is spzead- 
ing to many parts of the world, taking 
different forms. In many instances the 
single parish is not large enough to draw 
people together in a specialized way and 
a regional and ecumenical basis serves the 
purpose better. There is room for more 
experiment and for a wide interchange 
of experience between the many associa- 
tions, groups and cells of laity, residen- 
tial colleges, and “Evangelical Acade- 
mies.” These, along with other specific 
activities such as lay retreats, conferences 
and consultations, are rapidly growing 
in number and scope. 

The church is sent into the world as 
a ministering community, not only in 
the sense that the parts serve each other, 
but that all serve the world. Here we 
see the relevance of the main theme of the 
Assembly to the subject under discussion. 
Christ died for the whole world and a 
deep conviction that this was so, would 
make the church the bearer of hope to 
the world. The church would become 
outward-going both in evangelism and 
in daily service through work. 

Our world is characterized by unpre- 
cedented technical, organizational and 
scientific achievements and at the same 

(Concluded on page 10) 
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EDITORIAL 


Our Real Business 














The Synod of Mississippi (page 3) 
was told that the defeat of Presbyterian 
reunion would enable the church to get 
on with its real business. ‘These matters 
of union and segregation, it was said, 
are peripheral and relatively unimpor- 
tant. 

Well, perhaps they are—if relation- 
ships are unimportant. But Christians 
have somehow or other had the convic- 
tion that nothing is more important than 
relationships — first. our relationship 
(Jesus called it love) to God, and second, 
our relationship or love to man. And 
they have never been able to close their 
eves to the picture of the man who wants 
to bring his great and generous gift up 
to the altar who is sent away to make 
a relationship right before he offers his 
wilt. 

No, the superficial judgments of false 
prophets will not lead the church in the 
paths of peace which they promise, be- 
cause peace does not come in that way. 
In the economy of God we can’t go around 
such problems; we either come to terms 
with them or we stay on the near side of 
Jordan. We don’t taste the fruits of the 
Promised Land; instead, our fears and 
lack of faith condemn us to wanderings 
in a bleak wilderness until faith and 
obedience are adequate. And all the 
“works righteousness” that we hold up 
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before the altar cannot make relationships 
what they are not. 

Anybody who knows the long history of 
the movement toward union, which ac- 
tually began in 1868 and has continued 
in eight specific efforts since that time 
(the present one since 1937), knows full 
well that this thing has to do with our 
“real business,” which is reconciliation 
and the bearing of our witness before the 
world. No program, however noble, is 
more important. 

Tell the members of a broken home that 
the reuniting of that home is unimpor- 
tant, that what they really need to do is 
to give some generous gifts or get out 
into some worthy program of activity, 
or go across the street and help their 
neighbors come to terms with God and 
man. Think about it! When you do, 
you can be sure that these efforts toward 
union will never stop until the world can 
see the power of Christ to heal a broken 
family in the household of faith. 

Is any witness we can bear more im- 
portant than that? 


The T.&C.C.D.P. 

Presbyterians are doing well in the 
Town and Country Church Development 
Program . They have many entries in the 
annual contest (perhaps more than any 
other denomination) and they have won 
a full proportion, and more. of the top 
awards, 

Our Atlanta office which promotes the 
full town and country church program 
deserves a great deal of the credit for 
encouraging pastors, Sessions and con- 
vregations in this worthy effort. 

It takes plenty of work to attain these 
places of recognition. Much of what is 
done cannot be itemized and particularly 
the dynamic behind such an effective 
program cannot be photographed. With- 
out such a drive and enthusiastic spirit 
and without leadership that knows what 
it is about, a congregation will not need 
to be looking for a place to hang its 
plaques of recognition. 

Prospect church, near Mooresville, 
N. C., which won the top prize this year, 
capitalized on a five-year plan which it 
inaugurated April 1, 1953. The list of 
major attainments during the year of 
the contest indicates that people have 
heen giving serious and sustained thought 
to this work and that the pastor, Carlyle 
\. McDonald, has constantly held before 
his leaders a vision of attainment. 

If vou are wondering about some of 
the things one of the winning churches 
(Prospect) did, see this partial list: 

EQUIPMEN T—Built a new 8-room, 
$27,000 manse; chairs and coatracks for 
classrooms; $400 bronze bulletin board; 
wall maps for all adult classrooms; paint- 
ed 13 rooms and halls of the church base- 
ment; new books provided for church 
library; equipment and operation of 
church nursery on regular schedule; de- 
veloped grounds between church and 


Manse; New equipment for church kitchen 
and dining room; $100 fer S.S. pictures; 
telephone installed for public use; series 
of films provided for teachers and pupils; 
new shrubbery for church lawn; flagstone 
walk; electric dishwasher for the manse; 
parking area improved. 

Somebody, you see, was constantly 
thinking and planning: What can we 
do to make this a more efficient program ? 

ORGANIZATIONS—Organized Boy 
Scout, Girl Scout and Brownie Scout 
troops; young adult department; men 
organize according to Assembly’s plan; 40 
men attend area conference; women at- 
tend area and Montreat training schools; 
two men and minister attend Montreat 
conference; young people and Pioneers 
cach attend week-long conferences; youth 
caravan aids local young people; Vaca- 
tion Church schools for congregation and 
for Negro Children. 

STATISTICS—New Sunday school 
register provided; largest number of new 
members ever added in 12-months pe- 
riod; largest membership in history of 
the church; Pioneers grow from five to 
23; Sunday school average attendance 
breaks record; except for 1947 when the 
church was built, the congregation gave 
the largest gifts in its history, gaining 
12th place in the presbytery in per capita 
gifts. 

EVANGELISM—Held a record com- 
municants’ class; visitation program con- 
ducted by (1) men’s club, (2) young 
people, (3) voung adults; week of evan- 
gelistic services. 

GIFTS AND ATTENTIONS—Let- 
ters to service personnel; letters to foreign 
students in this country; gifts to Over- 
seas Relief; White Cross bandages; 
shower for a burned-out family; farm 
products and money for CROP; four 
offerings for community welfare; parties 
and gifts for cottage of orphans. 

SPECIAL—Completed payment of 
church debt followed by dedication of 
the church; started monthly church 
paper; church gives minister life in- 
surance policy; order of worship is im- 
proved; cemetery management and im- 
provement program adopted. 

Doesn't this suggest: (1) a few things 
that might well be done by and in your 
church, and (2) the desirability of en- 
tering this program of systematic Town 
and Country Church Development ? 

If you live in a southern town of 5,000 
or less you are eligible. Just address the 
program at Emory University, Ga. 


Before October 3 


Just in time to be of wide use on World 
Wide Communion Day is another of 
J B. Phillips’ contributions to plain talk 
and down-to-earth thinking about im- 
portant issues of the Christian life. It 
is .Lppointment With God, a vital discus- 
sion of what communion is—or ought 
to be—to every Christian. (Macmillan, 
61 pp., $1.75.) 
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Footnote to Acts 18:23-20:38. 


THE REPORTER AND THE REALIST 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 


E HAVE two different accounts of 

the beginnings of the church in 
the greatest city of Ephesus: one from 
the pen of the layman Dr. Luke, the 
other (also reported by Luke) from the 
mouth of the Apostle Paul himself. If 
the city were not identified, the reader 
would scarcely guess that the story told 
by Luke (Acts 19) covers the same 
ground as the story told by Paul (Acts 
20:17-35). Luke was a doctor, a lay- 
man. We do not hear of his ever being 
made an elder. He was writing for the 
general public, and he reaches that pub- 
lic even today. Luke is known for the 
“human interest’ he puts into the Gospe! 
story and into Acts as well. 

Incidentally, cne wonders what kind 
of “Acts” we might have had if the 
other three evangelists had sat down to 
write the story of the early church. Mat- 
thew would have reported a good deal 
more of the sermons, perhaps; Mark 
would have crammed his story with 
miracles; and what would John have 
made of it? Certainly it would not have 
been like Luke’s ‘‘Acts”! 

Luke has, in short, the reporter's eye. 
He sees the unusual, the “newsworthy.” 
He has a “nose for news.” He is out to 
get the facts, and he knows how to tell 
them in a way that gets and keeps atten- 
tion. But, like all reporters, he has a 
preference for the sensational, as his read- 
ers do. In this one chapter of Acts deal- 
ing with Ephesus he has an amazing 
heresy, miracles wrought by handker- 
chiefs, exorcism of demons, a big book- 
burning, and a four-alarm riot. Never 
a dull line. 

But turn the page to Paul's account 
of the very same time at Ephesus. Not 
one single word about book-burnings, 
demons. miracle-working handkerchiefs. 
or riots. Here is speaking the man who 
under God did most of the work, the man 
who set the church of Ephesus on its 
way. He is speaking to elders of the 
church, not to the general public. He is 
not giving out information, he is just 
indulging in reminiscences among friends. 
And it is a much quieter picture. Dr. 
Luke's newspaper (if he has been writ- 
ing for one) would have printed his 
stuff and wired for more. But, to an 
editor's ear, Paul’s talk would have 
sounded simply dull. No reader interest. 
We do not insinuate that Luke was not 
telling the truth; neither did Paul. But 
Paul knew that the things Luke described 
were not the things that counted, they 
were not what built the church. Paul 
tells the “dull” story that all good pastors 
know; the unexciting, repetitious, hum- 
drum tale of a man talking in public and 
knocking on people’s doors for private 
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interviews; a man whose fresh memories 
of his work were expressed in such words 
as “I have gone abcut preaching 

I did not shrink from declaring the 
whole counsel of God . . . I did not cease 
to admonish vou . . . I coveted no one’s 
silver and gold . . . These hands minister- 
ed... By so toiling one must help the 
weak: 5...” 

The book-burning, the riot, these were 
results, they were not essential. The real 
thing could not even be seen at all, be- 
cause it was concerned with those in- 
visible realists, repentance and faith and 
the grace of Ged. 


S° IT always is in “reporting reli- 
gion.’ The reporter is trained to get 
the facts; and so he does. But too often 
he gets the superficial, exciting or bizarre 
facts, the kind of facts that call for a 
news photographer. The religious real- 
ist, on the other hand, while not disposed 
to deny whatever the simple reporter has 
said, invites us to consider something 
deeper. He gives us facts too but they are 
beneath the surface, they can be seen only 
by an illumined eye. All that passes on 
the surface is but the outward sign of 
what is inward, spiritual, real. 

What went on at Evanston when the 
World Council met there last August? 
There were more reporters covering that 
meeting than covered the President's in- 
auguration. The surface of events glit- 
tered. There were robed bishops, there 
were imposing personalities, there were 
sharp differences of opinion. There was 
even something which many reporters 
could not understand at all and to which 
they gave inordinate space, as if it were 
a prodigy: namely that there were Chris- 
tians present from countries with which 
our Christian country is conducting a 
cold war. 

But the reality underneath it all, the 
realities: How many even of the religious 
journalists fully perceived these? What 


newspaper reported or could report the 


simple Christian love that was there, the 
hope, the faith? What newspaper could 
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afford to give space to the hours of dull 
and patient work extending over several 
years, hammering out statements that 
would express the best mind of the 
church? What television screen caught 
the deep emotion of men and women tak- 
ing communion together who had never 
before by their churches been permitted 
to break the Lord’s Bread together ? What 
news magazine can put into its picture- 
section the vision of the Body of Christ 
that thousands of plain Christians have 
taken away from those meetings ? 


ND it is the same in your own church. 

If your minister runs away with your 
organist, the local paper will be only 
too quick to print the news. If your 
dart-ball team wins the local tournament, 
you can be sure of a mention on the sports 
page. If you have a Healing Mission 
and even one case, abandoned by doctors, 
is cured, that is news. But what paper 
will send a reporter to cover the pastor’s 
prayers? When he breaks the Bread with 
the sick, when he brings comfort to the 
grieving, when some word of his straight- 
ens the backbone of someone about to 
fall, when his tact and Christian patience 
have helped to keep some humble home 
together, when he wins a soul, the papers 
do not report it. 

But these things are more real than 
what can be photographed. These are 
the true building stones of the Kingdom 
of Heaven. 
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CHURCH NEWS 


S. C. Synod Votes for 
Segregation “Now” 


The Synod of South Carolina took no 
chances on having the trustees of Presby- 
terian College in Clinton and other in- 
stitutions open their doors to Negroes 
though nobody thought it likely, and went 
on record 125-80 in favor of the continu- 
ation of segregation at these institutions 
“at this time.” 

The motion was introduced by John 
McSween, former college president and 
pastor, now an evangelist living in Clin 
ton. 





Phe motion as adopted read: 


“It is the sense of the Synod of South 
Carolina that it is in the best interests 
of harmonious relations between the white 
and Negro races in this section at this 
time that the present enrollment policies 
in the institutions under the control and 
support of the synod be continued.” 


The institutions in which South Caro- 
lina shares are Presbyterian College and 
Thornwell Orphanage in Clinton; Co- 
lumbia Seminary and Queens College 
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NORTH CAROLINA 





Pritchett Report 


This action followed and took sume of 
the edge off an earlier report by the 
synod’s Committee on Christian Rela- 
tions which Carl R. Pritchett, Anderson 
pastor, presented. It did it, however, 
by complete ly avoiding the considerations 
it raised. The report indicated sympa- 
thy with the action taken by the General 
Assembly in opposing segregation but it 
carefully avoided calling on the synod to 
support the Assembly's action. This was 
interpreted as an effort to forestall a neg- 
ative reaction against the Assembly’s 
report. It was known that members of 
synod were prepared to introduce motions 
to oppose the non-segregation action. ‘The 
Pritchett report, however, by its mild tone 
and the general nature of the recommen- 
dations apparently disarmed the oppo 
nents, for they were called upon: 

1. To hear the director of Christian 
Relations, Malcolm P. Calhoun, forme: 
South Carolina pastor who belongs to 
Bethel Presbytery in the same synod. 

2. To study the Assembly’s action on 
segregation and to take “such action as 
(institutions, Sessions and churches) 
think consistent with the will of God.” 

3. To make a genuine effort to cultivate 
understanding and promote goodwill in 
human relations in our communities. 

Che report was to be “received,” not 
adopted, and nobody could reasonably 
object to such obviously Christian rec- 
ommendations. (Only a few negative 
votes were registered. ) 


Self-Examination 

The report was searching in its impli 
cations, calling on Christians, and Pres- 
byterians in particular, to face the pres- 
ent situation not only as a problem but 
as an opportunity. It posed a series of 
penetrating questions for self-examina- 
tion, like “Can we make it a condition 
of church membership that a man must 
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be white as well as believe un Christ as 
his Savior?” 

No action was suggested in regard to 
the Supreme Court decision, though the 
complexities in regard to carrying it out 
were recognized. 
responsible church court, meeting in the 
South at this particular time, can safely 
ignore the spiritual factors which are 
involved in this situation,” it launched 
into a six-page discussion (to be printed 
here). 

Dr. Calhoun, in his address, said, “The 
recent General Assembly action, taken 
after years of prayer and thought, was 
heard around the world. It is imperative 
that the South solve its racial problem. 
The membership of the church must un 
derstand that it stands under the judg 
ment of God.” 

Church members, he said, must forget 
uld traditions and take a positive stand 
which may be at variance with the com 
munity. 

The McSween motion was regarded as 
affording an instrument by which disap 
proval of the Assembly’s stand could be 
expressed and segregation could be de 
fended, though all the 80 who voted 
against it did not necessarily favor non 
segregation. One man, for instance, said 
the trustees should be left free to make 
the decision. He was told that they were 
not being directed but given the consensus 
of the synod. 

Worried About the Churches 

Newspapers played up the McSween 
motion and gave smaller space to the 
important paper of the Christian Rela- 
ticns committee. Some expressed the sort 
of concern which types of newspapers 
and politicians are now feeling about the 
stand that is being taken bby churches and 
churchmen who challenge segregation 
from a Christian point-of-view. They 
apparently feel that these church people 
are going to have to be dealt with. 

One South Carolina paper editorial 
ized approvingly on the McSween resolu- 
tion as over against the Assembly’s action 
and it expressed the fear that the sort 
of thing the Assembly did “could do great 
‘The Christian and His Vocation 

(Continued from page 7) 
time by disillusionments, cynicism and 
fear of final self-destruction. The church 
must not become an escape for those 
who do not dare to look such a world in 
the face. The church cannot offer men 


security in this world, but because sh« 
preaches the Cross and Resurrection of 
Jesus Christ, she brings hope to men 

It is for this reason that Christians 
can never abandon the world. 
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harm both in the tleld of religion and im 
church relations’”~ whatever that means 

Francis B. Mayes, North Charleston 
pastor, succeeded Elder R. M. Cooper ot 
Wisacky- Mr. Cooper was unable to be 
present because of injuries suffered re 
cently in an automobile accident 


Home for Aged 

The synod approved establishment ot 
a $238,000 home for the aged at Sum 
merville where a site has been obtained 

Any development or promotion plans 
which may be initiated by the trustees 
of Presbyterian College were approved 
by the synod in advance. 

Arthur M. Martin, synod’s executive 
secretary, reported that 45 new churches 
with a present membership of 5,000 have 
been established in the last eight years. 

Next year’s budget was set at $738,600, 
with Presbyterian College to get the larg- 
est part of synod’s direct designations: 
PC is to receive $76,000, an increase of 
almost $20,000. Thornwell, with $90,- 
000 (including special offerings) will 
get the largest share. Enoree and Bethel 
Presbyteries are assigned the largest 
amounts to be raised: $166,753 and 
$107,822 respectively. 


Niemoeller Reaffirms 


Pacifist Convictions 


GERMANTOWN, O. (RNS) — Pastor 
Martin Niemoeller, foreign secretary of 
the Evangelical Church in Germany 
publicly reaffirmed his absolute pacifist 
convictions in an address to the annual 
conference of the Fellowship of Recon 
ciliation at Camp Miami here. 

The former U-boat commander ot 
World War I said “no war” is teday’s 
only alternative to total annihilation 

Asserting that ‘“‘war is madness,” Dr 
Niemoeller said he had once turned t 
pacifism out of what he felt to be prac - 
tical necessity. Now, he stressed, he 
finds himself a pac ifist *‘in principle” as 
well, 

Dr. Niemoeller told the 300 Christiar 
pacifists at the meeting that he recently 
joined the German Fellowship of Re- 
conciliation 
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“War must not come,” he said, ‘but 
this does not mean it cannot come.” 

Observing that “the attitude of the 
American press is that a third World War 


will come,” the German churchman said 
that Americans, especially, must work 
hard to make sure war does not “just 
happen.” 


ANY QUESTIONS? 


Answering questions here, from a recorded radio-telephone panel, are 
John B. Spragens, Presbyterian, U. S., director of youth work; and 
Frederick H. Olert, pastor of the Second church, Richmond, Va. 


CHOSEN PEOPLE 


Why did God elect Abrahum’s chil 
dren to be his chosen people? 


Oxvrk1: God had to select a medium 
through which he could reveal himself. 
Why Ged chose Abraham has never been 
fully ascertained other than that Abra- 
ham was a Godly man. Ged selected him 
arbitrarily according to the inscrutable 
mystery of his will in order that through 
Abraham and his descendants, who even- 
tually became the commonwealth of Is- 
rael, he might reveal himself. Out of 
the house of Abraham came the Christ 
who was the fullest revelation of Ged. 
Subsequently God revealed himself in the 
universal Christian church which trans- 
cends all distinctions and in which Jew 
and Gentile are brought near bv the blood 
of Christ. 

MopERAYOR: So you are saying that 
now the Church is God’s chosen people * 

Overt: Right. The Church is com 
prised of those whom God has chosen 
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PRAYER BY THE DEAD 
There are some Christians who be- 
lieve that as we ask a friend to pray 
for us, why couldn't we ask for the 
prayers of the departed saints or de- 
parted Christians ? 

SPRAGENS: I’m not sure that that sort 
of thing is necessary. We believe that 
Christ continually makes intercession for 
us and I have no doubt that there are 
those departed saints—using saints in 
the terms of Christians—who are mak- 
ing intercession for us. But I don’t think 
we need to make special requests that 
a thing like that be done. We each have 
the way open for us directly to Ged 
through Christ. 
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God’s Answer to Man’s Perplexity 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
Sunday School Lesson for October 10, 1954 
Job 38-42. Print 38:1-7; 42:1-6, 10a 


The book of Job, as we saw last week, 
deals with the problem of human suffer- 
ing. But the light which the book throws 
on this problem has far greater applica- 
tion and value. There is indeed no 
mystery in God’s dealing with men, no 
difficulty in regard to God’s providence, 
and no hard thing in God's revelation 
that will not be helped by a thoughtful 
consideration of the experience of Job. 


1. Job’s Perplexity 

The truth is presented to us by means 
of a great drama. ‘‘There was a man in 
the land of Uz, whose name was Jeb, 
and that man was blameless and upright. 
one who feared God, and turned away 
from evil” (1:1). 

But this man was tempted or tested 
by Satan. He lost his property, his fam- 
ily, and his health. After he had suf- 
fered several months all alone, an outcast 
from home and society, on a leper’s ash 
heap, his three friends gathered from 
different regions to give him counsel 
and advice. His wife had urged him to 
curse God and die (2:9). The three 
friends, on the other hand, besought him 
to confess the sin which, in their esti- 
mation was the evident cause of his 
affliction, and held up a bright future for 
him if only his confession was sincere. 
They held to the theory, widely prevalent 
in Old Testament times and still retained 
by some, that all suffering is sent as 
the exact penalty of sin, that misfortune 
is always a sign of God’s displeasure. 
Job knew that he was a sinner, but 
insisted that there was no special sin in 
his life which had brought down the 
wrath of God in such signal fashion on 
his head. The three friends, however, 
refused to be convinced, and as the de- 
bate continued it became more and more 
bitter. Stung by his friends’ words, Job 
at times accused God of treating him 
unjustly. At other times he struggled 
with the idea that God would vindicate 
him—after death; a view of immortality 
which was not then commonly held. 

Standing nearby is a young man 
named Elihu who had listened with grow- 
ing impatience to the fruitless discussion 
between Job and his friends and_ felt 
that he must now intervene and set both 
parties right or, as he himself put it. 
he will simply burst with pent up emo- 
tion. Job has longed for an umpire who 
might settle the matter. Elihu savs he 
will be the umpire and is so sure of his 
superior knowledge that he takes up most 
of his speech in telling us what he is 
going to say when once he gets started. 
In spite of his conceit Flihu speaks with 
not a little wisdom. He has been dis- 
satisfied with the three friends who had 
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seen nothing in suffering but the punish- 
ment of sin, and dissatisfied at the same 
time with Job who has complained again 
and again at the providence of God. 
Elihu points out that all affliction has 
a disciplinary value, that it is not always 
a token of God’s displeasure, but often 
a means of his grace; that it is not merely 
punitive, but also curative. 

As Elihu speaks, a storm advances rap- 
idly over the heavens; the lightning 
flashes, the thunder roars (37:1-4) and 
out of the rushing wind comes the voiée 
of God. 


Il. God's Answers 

“Then the Lord answered Job out of 
the whirlwind. ...” As Dr. A. B. 
Davidson comments: Even when con- 
descending to speak with men, God “must 
veil himself in the storm cloud, in which 
he descends and approaches the earth. 
Even when he is nearest us, clouds and 
darkness are round about him.” In other 
words when man comes into the pres- 
ence of God, there is always mystery 
which eludes us, there is always majesty 
before which we can only bow. 

‘Then the Lord answered Job out of 
the whirlwind: ‘Who is this that darkens 
counsel by words without knowledge?’ ” 
Of whom was he speaking? Of Elihu, 
it may be, who was so sure that he could 
explain one of life’s ultimate mysteries; 
of the three friends, undoubtedly, who, 
as the whole course of the book makes 
clear, were tragically wrong in their un- 
founded charge that suffering always 
come as the punishment of sin; but more 
particularly, as the context makes clear, 
of Job himself. “Who is this that dark- 
ens counsel?” This phrase suggests that 
God “had a plan or meaning in Job’s 
afflictions which the perverse and_ ig- 
norant construction put on them by Job 
obscured.” 


“Who is so foolish and presumptuous 
as to question the divine Providence? The 
wisest and best are incompetent to sit 
in judgment on the Divine procedure. All 
complaints against God’s dealings with 
his creatures are the results of ignorance 

‘words without knowledge.’ ” 

“Gird up vour loins like a man. . .” 
the figure comes from the Oriental mode 
of dress. A man was not ready for action 
until he had girded up his loins—tight- 
ened his belt, we might say. 

“Gird up your loins like a man, I will 
question. you, and you shall declare to 
me....” Job had expressed the desire 
to question God about his suffering and 
to defend in his presence the integrity of 
his character, which, in his estimation, 
should have safeguarded him from such 


calamity. He needed to learn as do 
some of us, that we must trust where we 
cannot understand. God invites him 
here to prepare for that contention with 
him which he had so often desired (eg. 
13:22). 

In the series of questions that follow, 
Job is reminded that he is but of vester- 
day and knows little or nothing of God’s 
divine providence; that he cannot initiate 
or control the commonest processes of 
nature, either in the inanimate or animate 
world; while all has been seen, planned, 
and executed ages before he was born and 
is continually every moment, and in all 
places, executed still by him who is both 
Creator and Governor of the universe, 
that the finite can never understand or 
comprehend the infinite. 

As we read over the sublime address 
put into the mouth of God we need to 
recall that it reflects the ancient under- 
standing of the universe; and also that 
the language is not coldly and precisely 
scientific, but sublime and exalted poetry. 
The discoveries of modern science only 
enhance the wonders of the universe of 
which the poem speaks. 

In 38:4 God is pictured as the archi- 
tect of the world, a familiar figure in 
Hebrew poetry, and one whose phrases 
are not intended to be taken literally. 
Where was Job when God created the 
universe? Let him tell how it was done, 
if he knows. “Where were you when 
I laid the foundation of the earth?. . . 
Who determined its measurements 
or who stretched the line upon it? On 
what were its bases sunk, or who laid its 
cornerstone when the morning stars sang 
together and all the sons of God shouted 
for joy?” As A. B. Davidson says: “The 
earth is regarded as resting upon founda- 
tions sunk deep into the watery abyss, 
and the creation of it is likened to the 
rearing of a great edifice whose extent 
was determined by line, whose pillars 
were sunk in their bases, and its corner- 
stone laid with shoutings and songs of 
rejoicing among the heavenly hosts. 

“Such music, as ’tis said, 

Before was never made, 

But when of old the sons of morning 
sung, 

While the Creator great 

His constellations set, 

And the well-balanced world on hinges 
hung; 

And east the dark foundations deep, 

And bid the weltering waves their cozy 

channel keep.” 
Milton, Hymn on the Nativity 

This is a poetic description of the 
creation, of course, but none the less ac- 
curate on that account. Our scientists 
today have their theories about the ori- 
gin of the planet. They have learned a 
great deal about the elements of the uni- 
verse and about the structure of the atom, 
but the more they know the more they 
realize they do not know. As Sir Isaac 
Newton said of himself, they are like 
little boys playing along the seashore. 
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They have picked up a few pebbles of 
knowledge, but beyond them lies the 
immensity of the unknown. The more 
we learn about the order, rule, law of 
the universe, the more we realize that man 
is finite, that only God is infinite. 

God’s questions to Job continue 
through chapter 38 and in chapters 39 
40 and 41. ‘They have to do with the 
mystery of the sea (38:8-11) ; the mystery 
of the dawn (38:12-15); the mystery of 
the underworld (38:16-18); the mystery 
of the rain and the snow (38:22-30); 
the mystery of the heavens (38:31-36) ; 
and the mystery of animate life (38:39 
41:34). 

What is the purpose of these repeated 
questions, of the magnificent vision of 
God’s wisdom and of God’s power mani- 
fested in the whole of creation? To 
convict Job of presumption in daring to 
question the providence of God? Yes, 
and to convict us. But there is much 
more to it than that. It was to bid Job 
to turn away from himself and to see God 
in all the ‘mystery of the universe, to 
behold not only the revelation of God’s 
wisdom and of God‘s power in the world 
about him but also the revelation of his 
love. We have a surer revelation of that 
love than Job, and we know as he could 
not that all things work together for good 
to them that love him. 

Ill. Job’s Response 

Then Job answered God and said, “I! 
know that thou canst do all things, and 
that no purpose of thine can be thwarted” 
(42:1-2). As the following verse makes 
clear, this is not merely an acknowledge- 
ment of God’s almighty power, but also 
a recognition of his unfailing wisdom, 
the plans or purposes of which may be 
bevond the understanding of man. Evi 
dently the exhibition of the divine wis- 
dom as it operates in nature had led Job 
to feel that within his own history also 
there was a divine “thought” or “‘coun- 
sel” or purpose, even though he is unable 
to comprehend it. 

In vs. 3 Job repeats the words of the 
Almighty which continue to echo in his 
mind (38:2). He acknowledges that 
God’s question is a fair one, that his 
former judgments regarding God’s cpera 
tions in the world and the rashness of his 
language have obscured rather than clari 
fied the issue. 
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In +2:4 Job repeats God’s words to 
him in 38:3 and 40:7 and declines the 
divine challenge as utterly beyond him 

“Declare unto thee! that be far from 
me.’ Or more likely he confesses his 
own ignorance: ‘‘Hear, I beseech thee 
and I will speak—not to instruct (as he 
had once presumptuously suggested), not 
to complain, but to learn. I will question 
you, in the hope that you will declare 
to me, for I had heard of thee by the 
hearing of the ear, but now my eye sees 
thee.” Job’s former knowledge of God, 
though he had prided himself upon it 
(chapters 12-13), seems to him now only 
such a knowledge as one gets second 
hand, by hearsay, confused and defective. 
His present knowledge is that of evesight, 
immediate and full. In vs. 6 we have the 
effect of this deeper knowledge: ‘“There- 
fore I despise myself, and repent in dust 
ind ashes.” 

God’s address to Job does not solve 
the problem of human suffering for him 
or for us, but as Dr. C- Alphonso Smith 
once said, he removes it. He does not 
explain the problem, but he greatens it 
away. The debate has not settled any 
thing for Job because we seldom arrive 
it a spiritual truth through debate. It 
must come through experience. And so 
long as Job debated he saw God in only 
the one little mystery of his sufferings, 
which he could not understand. Now he 
sees God in all the mystery of the uni 
verse, and he is satisfied. “I had heard 
of thee by the hearing of the ear, but now 
my eye sees thee; therefore I loathe my 
former demeanor and repent in dust and 
ishes.”’ 


As A. S. Peake has pointed out: 


“Job does not know now, any more than 
before, why he suffers. But his ignorance 
no longer tortures him; he does not wish 
to know, for he has escaped into a region 
where such problems exist no longer. He 
has attained peace and knows that all is 
well, though he does not know or care to 
know how it is possible. . . . Here, so far 
as Job was concerned, the book might 
have closed. He could go forward in pain 
and penury, still mocked by the base, still 
suspected by the good. He needed no out- 
ward confirmation of the assurance he 
had won in the vision of God. But is God 
to leave his loyal servant who has won 
his wager with Satan for him, who has 
blessed him in bereavement and uttered 
the language of resignation in his pain 
(1:21), who has held fast his integrity 
and refused to curry favor with him by 
flattery, is he to leave him in misery now 
that the cause for misery has passed 
away? What kind of a God could he be 
to do it? The writer could not represent 
Job as rewarded in another life, for though 
he turned with longing to the thought of 
immortality he could not accept it with 
any confidence. Hence it was necessary 
for God to restore him in this life, if he 
restored him at all. Thus the author 
leaves not only his hero but his reader 
reconciled to God.” 


The Lesson for Today 
What help does Job’s experience throw 
on the problems of our modern life? 
To begin with——-we have Joh’s problem 


there is much in God’s dealing with us 
that we cannot understand. And our 
difficulty is only deepened as we look 
out upon the world. Wretchedness and 
desolation have been born into millions of 
homes throughout the world. Sometimes 
we lift our eyes to heaven and wonder 
why God permits us to suffer so; and 
sometimes we grow rebellious and say that 
God is not just or he would not permit 
such pain and misery. 

Much of it, we know, is due to human 
sin; much of it, we recognize, will work 
in the end toward our own good. But 
though in purified lives, in greater sor- 
row saved, in its bearing on God’s larger 
plan for the universe, and in many. other 
ways, we can see at times God’s loving 
purpose behind the sufferings that we 
bear, there are occasions when such com 
fort is of no avail. 

It is in such times as these when all 
human consolation is of no avail, when 
our human understanding is but a blind 
groping in the dark, it is then we need 
to have Job’s vision of God. Then, if 
at any time, we need to say as Job did, 
“T had heard of thee by the hearing of 
the ear, but now my eye sees thee.” 


First of all, we need to see God, to 
be filled full with the presence of God. 
It is the experience of God that we need, 
not any arguments about God and his 
dealings with men, because religion is 
essentially trust in Ged who is our Father 
and in Jesus Christ who is our Savior 
and Lord. God is the one who holds the 
far stars in his hand and yet in fellow- 
ship with whom each humblest son of 
man may find strength to do and to en- 
dure with constancy and fortitude and 
deathless hope. That is God. Blessed 
is the man who takes refuge in him. 

In all the mysteries of life we need 
to see God, but especially do we need to 
see him as Job did in the greater mystery 
of the universe. The fishermen of Brit- 
tany have a saying, “Our skiffs are so 
little and the sea is so big.” When our 
skiffs are tossed about and we fail to see 
the reason why, it helps us to think of the 
mystery and the enigma of the sea. For 
the best cure sometimes for a little mys- 
tery is a great mystery. And when we 
are troubled by the little mystery of God’s 
dealing with us, it helps us to think of 
the indissoluble mystery of the universe. 
Our minds are finite. God’s mind is 
infinite. We can never understand or 
comprehend the infinite mind of Ged. 


But we can find peace in his presence, 
and we can look to him for the strength 
that never fails. Our boats are adrift on 
the sea of life. We cannot understand 
whence come the waves, or why they come. 
But with God’s help we can make sure 
that no one of them upsets our little 
craft, and we can make each of them one 
more bounding leap on the journey that 
takes us home. 

Lesson topic and Scripture selections copyrighted by 
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BOOK NOTES 


THE NEGRO AND THE SCHOOLS. By 
Harry S. Ashmore, with a foreword by Owen 
J. Roberts. The University of North Carolina 
Press, Chapel Hill. 228 pp., $2.75, Cloth, 
$1.50, paper. 

This timely book is a must for all 
thoughtful people, irrespective of what 
their individual opinions may be with 
reference to race relations. It is an ex- 

eptionally objective work in an area 
where emotions usually overrule clear 
thinking. 

It is a summary and interpretation of 
the findings of more than forty scholars 
setting forth in a very readable manner 
the history of bi-racial education in the 
United States. The main emphasis is 
the developme nt of the education: | oppor- 
tunities for the Negroes in the United 
States in the last one hundred years, with 
vivid illustrations of how this develop- 
ment has been forged among other things 
by Constitutional grants, legislative ac- 
tion, court decisions, public opinion, eco- 
nomic and sociological develcpments and 
the efforts of a few crusaders from both 
the white and the Negro races. It sets 
forth the evolution of the successes and 
failures of the Negro to obtain the same 
ind not merely ‘“‘equal” opportunities of 
education as the white people. This is 
all portrayed against the background of 
the development of the educational system 
in general in the United States and spe- 

ifically in the South. The book is well 
proportioned with more than 60 pages of 
statistics illustrating and substantiating 
the narrative portion. 

This book is one of four studies sup- 
ported by the Fund for the Advancement 
f Education. The other three which will 
soon be published are: Community Case 
Studies of Educational Integration; Bi- 
Racial Aspects of Education in the South 
ind Integration in Southern Higher Ed- 
ucation. 

Mr. Owen J. Roberts, former Associate 
Justice, United States Supreme Court. 
epitomizes the theme in the foreword: 

“This volume and those that follow it 
ire intended to bring into focus the dimen- 
sions and the nature of a complex educa- 
tional problem that in many ways pro- 
vides a significant test of American de- 
mocracy.” 





Rex E. Brown 
North Kansas City, Mo. 

A SPARK FOR MY PEOPLE. By Ella Earls 
Cotton. Exposition Press, New York. 288 
pp., $4. 

A Spark for My People is an interest- 
ingly written autobiography of a remark- 
ible woman who grew up prepared to 
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teach and taught in very difficult days in 
the deep South. Mrs. Cotton labors at 
some length and repeatedly on her early 
life. 

The story seems to move slowly but 
she attaches a great deal of importance 
in this early period to the guidance of 
her grandparents. The church school 
also played a vital part in her life and 
work. Mrs. Cotton’s life and spirit were 
a spark for the times in which she lived 
and worked in the church school. Dif- 
ferent methods are used tcday for im- 
proved relations between the races and 
some might be impatient with Mrs. Cot- 
ton, but the fundamental spirit of educa 
tion and working without hate are im 
portant now. 

The book is worth reading to get the 
challenge of that spirit and to learn of 
the desire for human dignity, and the 
struggle of Negroes for an education in 
the South. This book expresses love and 
appeasement and will nct appeal to the 
mind which wants love and repentance 

L. W. Borroms 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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Old Testament in Modern Research. Her- 
bert F. Hahn. Muhlenburg Press, Phila- 
delphia. $4.00. 

Christian Deviations. Horton 
Philosophical Library, N. Y. $2.75. 

Manners and Morals of the 1920s. Mary 
Patrice Thaman. Bookman Associates, N.Y 
$3.75. 

Early Christianity. Burton Scott Easton 
Seabury Press, Greenwich, Conn. $3.50. 


Davies 


Worship Resources for the Christian 
Year. Charles L. Wallis. Harper & Bros 
N.Y. $4.95. 


Catholicism: 
Robert Woodifield. 
$2.00 


Seabury Press, Green 
wich, Conn. 
Men and Women. Gilbert Russell. Sea 


bury Press, Greenwich, Conn. 31.50. 
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MAN AND GOD 
IN THE CITY 


By 
KENNETH D. MILLER 








INTERDENOMINATIONAL STUDY BOOK ON THE 
THEME “THE CITY’ 


Have the Protestant city churches hept pace 
with our shifting population? Have they reached 
out to group the author call the ‘‘wistfui 
pagans'’? Have they failed in the ‘tinner city’ 
areas? How have the suburban churches taken 
rdvantage of their opportunities 


These are some of the questio: Lor Miller 
examines vigorously and Zealousiy and answers 
with iMustrations of how individual churches 
meet their community need Every church 
member will find in th hook a compelling 
challenge to ask himself: ‘‘What can To and 


my church do?" 
Order From 
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Re ents oe ee 


Duke University Library 


Durhauw, N. C. 


MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 

Robert H. Bullock, former professor olf 
Bible in Austin College, is now ministe1 
of education in St Andrew's) church, 
Houston, Texas. Address: 5308 Buffalo 
Speedway. 

Jack W. Vinson, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
become pastor of the 
Sallisaw, Okla., 

Marion J. 








will 
First (USA) church, 
October 1 
Murray from 
Va., to the Jonesboro church, 
N. C., and not as indicated 

Paul D. Wright from 
Lees Junior College, 

F. W. Widmer from Tampa, Fla. to 
$931 Chamberlayne Ave., Apt. 4, Rich 
mond 27, Va. 

James S. Albertson 
Md., to Keezletown, Va 

Hugh V. Simon trom Rockwood, Tenn., 
to First church, Ist and = Ninnescah, 
Pratt, Kan. 

Grayson L. Tucker, Jr., from Lexington, 
Ky., to 2308 Strathmoor, Louisville, Ky. 

Roy W. Coker from Gray Court. 8S. C 
to Route 3, Abbeville, S. C.. where h 
pastor of the and Warre 
churches. 

A. Allen Gardner, Jr., who has been 
studying in Scotland, will become pastor 
of the First church, Thomasville, 
late in October 

Howard C. Leming from Ocean 
Beach, 8. C., to First church, McClanahan 
and Jefferson Sts., Roanoke, Va. (Min- 
ister of education) 

Kenneth E. Pollock, Cooleemee, N. C., 
is serving the Yadkinville church as well 
as the one in Cooleemee. 

R. D. Daffin, Jr., from Miami. Fla., to 
616 Williams Ave., Panama City, Fla. 

Fred Clark, formerly of New 
La., is at 354 Chattahoochee, 
Ga. 

Walter M. Crowe, who formerly served 
in Greenville, Ala., 
cade Road church, 
S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 

Jack M. Kennedy from Martinez, Ga., 
to 709 Casino Drive, Aiken, S. C.. where 
he is mission pastor for Congaree Pres 
bytery. 

Allen Jones, who has been serving in 
the Navy chaplaincy, is at Mt. Carmel 
church, Steeles Tavern, Va. 

William Hotchkiss from Manchester, 
Ga., to Chapel-in-the-Gardens, 20 Smith 
Ave., Garden City, Savannah, Ga. 

H. R. Gladney from Lansdowne, Pa., 
to Box 33, Winona, W. Va. 

Irvine G. Mitchell, missionary on fur- 
lough, is serving the First church, Hunts- 
ville, Ala. 

M. Millard Miller was divested of office 
by Concord Presbytery without censure. 

C. Sumpter Logan from Tulsa, Okla., 
(USA church) to Henderson, Ky. tU.S 
church). 

William LL. Woodall, Buffalo, Ala., 
formerly serving in the USA church is 
now serving the Lafayette and Lebanon 
(U.S.) churches. 

J. D. Withrow from 
assistant 


Vista, 
Suntord, 
here earlier 
Texas, to 
Jackson, Ky 


Buena 


Pecos, 


from Bethesda, 


Levanon nton 


Ga., 


Drive 


Iberia, 
Cornelia, 


is pastor of the Cas- 


1525 Blvd. Lorruine, 


Leland, N. C., to 
pastor of the First church, 
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Fayetteville, N. rea ae 
1935 Gillespie St. 

D. Burke Kerr, Louisville, Ky., has 
taken up his new work as pastor at Sem- 
inole, Texas. 

Gayle W. Threlkeld from Harrodsburg, 
Ky., to assistant pastor, First church, 
Fayetteville, N. C., 115 Woodside Ave. 

Ernest from 
Texas, to 


outpost work. 


S. Sansom 
Mart, Texas. 

Peter Paul Romantum, 
chaplain, to Petersburg, 


Huntsville, 


former 
Ind. 

J. Allan Christian of Charles City, Va., 
is at 701 Fontaine St., Franklin, Va., 
where he will serve the Franklin and 
Boaz churches for the next six months. 


Navy 


ILLNESS 

John Hendrick became ill in his Star 
City, Ark., pulpit September 5 with what 
has been diagnosed as spinal meningitis 


DEGREE 


Wm. McD. Ramsay. Paducah, Ky., who 
completed work toward his degree at 
New College, Edinburgh, has received 
his Ph. D. degree from that institution. 


DEATHS 
H. Ewing Hale, Ill, 47, Naxera. Va., 
died in a Virginia Beach, Va., hospital 
September 13. He suffered chest injuries 
in a non-collision accident when he 
swerved the car in which he and his 
family were riding August 30 to avoid 
hitting another car. 
Philip A. Mickel, 57. 
boro, N. C., July 5. 
Edward Somerville, 2s. 
tian education in the First 
Macon, Ga., died August 2s. 
David B. Gregory, 7. pastor of the 
Picayune, Miss., church, died Aug. 30 in 
a New Orleans hospital following an ill- 
ness of several months. Betore going to 
Picavune four years ago he Was 
in Bluft City. Tenn 


died in Greens- 


director Chris- 
church, 


pastor 


DCEs 
Jane Thompson from Ashland, Ohio, 
to 5312 Mayfield Rd., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Virginia Ann Gates, who was assistant 
to the regional director of the Synod of 
Tennessee is now the DCE of the First 
chureh. Memphis, Tenn. 
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